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directed me lu reply to Mr. Gurdon’s letter of July 22, in 
which he states that, ‘if the Society of Arts think fit to 
place before you a written communication, you would 
yourself correspond with the proper department concern¬ 
ing it.’ 

“ The deputation which desired to have the honour of 
waiting on you, and explaining in detail the objects of 
the memorial, would have stated that, in their view, the 
experiment of the Bethnal Green Museum is suggestive of 
the following points :— 

“ 1. That a general popular desire exists for such 
museums, and that it would be good national policy for 
the Government to encourage the establishment of them. 

“ 2. That like primary elementary schools, it would be 
impossible that such museums could, without State aid 
and inspection, become part of a national system, aiding 
technical instruction and secondary education. 

“ 3. That this question, unfettered by any denomina¬ 
tional difficulties, is quite ripe for solution; that the 
necessary expenditure for aiding museums of science and 
art would be advantageous from every point of view, even 
remunerative as respects commerce ; and, further,- would 
be auxiliary in promoting morality and social good 
order. 

“4. That such museums are absolutely necessary to 
the industrial progress of the country, which is behind 
other countries already in the possession of them, 

“ 5. That the time has come when it is necessary that 
all public museums and galleries of works of science and 
art receiving Parliamentary aid, should be brought under 
an intelligible system of administration, controlled by a 
responsible Minister of State, so as to render them 
auxiliary to the development of local museums and gal¬ 
leries. 

“The Council submit that these are subjects not only 
of general policy, but involve some new principles of ad¬ 
ministration, large financial considerations, the reform of 
old institutions, &c., which it is the province of the gene¬ 
ral Government, and not of any single department, to 
deal with. The Council especially desired that the 
answer they might receive should come direct from your¬ 
self as Prime Minister. They could not hide from them¬ 
selves the knowledge they possessed of the several de¬ 
partmental difficulties which attended the opening of the 
Bethnal Green Museum, and that they had been made 
cognizant, through Parliamentary returns and the revised 
estimates for 1871-2, of the opposition which the Treasury, 
as lately administered, had persistently offered to carry 
into effect the decisions made by Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in 1866, for conducting the Bethnal Green Museum. 

“The Council respectfully request you to have the 
kindness to bring this memorial before Her Majesty’s 
Government. They hope it will meet with favourable 
consideration, and lead to decisive action ; and they will 
feel obliged by receiving an answer upon it at as early a 
period as convenient.” 

“Mr. Gurdon to the Secretary of the Society of Arts. 

“ SIR—Mr. Gladstone desires me to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Tetter of October 6th, the contents of 
which he will not fail to make known to his colleagues.” 

III. 

Resolutions of the Council of the Society of Arts -passed 
at their last Meeting :— 

“ j. That the undermentioned persons be invited to serve 
on a Standing Committee for the purpose of bringing under 
parliamentary responsibility the National Museums and 
Galleries, so as to extend their benefits to Local Museums, 
and to make them bear on public Education. The follow¬ 
ing are the several objects in .view for effectirg this pur¬ 
pose :— 

“ 2. All Museums and Galleries supported or subsidised 
by Parliament to be made conducive to the adyancement 


of Education and Technicallnstruction to the fullest extent, 
and be made to extend their advantages to the promotion 
of original investigations and works in Science and Art. 

“3. To extend the benefits of National Museums and 
Galleries to Local Museums of Science and Art which 
may desire to be in connection, and to assist them with 
loans of objects. 

“4. To induce Parliament to grant sufficient funds to 
enable such objects to be systematically collected, es¬ 
pecially in view of making such loans. 

“ 5. For carrying out these objects most efficiently, to 
cause all National Museums and Galleries to be placed 
under the authority of a Minister of the Crown, being a 
member of the Cabinet, with direct responsibility to 
Parliament; thereby rendering unnecessary, for the 
purpose of executive administration, all unpaid and 
irresponsible trustees, except those who are trustees under 
bequests or deeds, who might continue to have the full 
powers of their trusts, but should not be charged with the 
expenditure of Parliamentary votes. 

“6. To enter into correspondence with all existing 
Local Museums and the numerous Schools of Science and 
Art, including Music, now formed throughout the United 
Kingdom, and to publish suggestions for the establish¬ 
ment of Local Museums. 

“7. Also, to cause the Public Libraries and Museums 
Act (18 and 19 Vic. c. Ixx.) to be enlarged, in order to 
give local authorities increased powers of acting. 


“ Farl of Carnarvon. 

Earl Russell. 

Lord Elcho, M.P, 

Lord George Hamilton, M.P. 
Lord Houghton. 

Lord Lyttelton. 

Sir T. Acland, Bart. M.P. 

Sir Antonio Brady'. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart, M.P. 
Right Hon. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Bart., C.B., M.P. 

Sir \Ym. Thomson, F.R.S. 

Sir S. Waterlow, Bart., Lord 
Mayor of London. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart. 
Right Hon. Sir John Paking- 
fon, Bart., M.P. 

Right lion. W. J. Henley, 
M.P. 

Right Hon. Cowper Temple, 
M.P. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Grove. 
Thomas Ashton, (Manchester). 
E. A. Bowring, M.P. 

Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S. 

Henry Cole, C.B. 

Montague Corry, 

W. De La Rue, F.R.S. 

E. B. Eastvvick, M.P. 

Gabriel Goldney, M.P. 
Principal Greenwood (of 
Owens Coll., Manchester). 
John Henderson, M.P. 


Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 

C. Wren Hoskyns, M.P. 

James Howard, M.P. 1 

Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. 

U.J. Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P. 

George .Melly, M.P. 

S. Morley, M.P. 

Dr. Mouat. 

A. J. Mundella, M.P. 

Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S. (of Owens 
College, Manchester). 

Lyon Playfair, C.B., M.P. 

Hodgson Pratt. 

Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

C. Seely, jun. M.P. 

Col. Strange, F.R.S. 

E. Thomas, F.R.S. (Athe¬ 
naeum Club). 

George Trevelyan, M.P. 

Thomas Twining. 

Prof. Tyndall, F.R.S. 

G. W, Ward (Nottingham). 

Prof. Williamson, F.R.S. 

Also the Heads of the City 
Companies for the time 
being. 

Also the Chairmen of Local 
Committees of Schools of 
Science and Art, and of 
LocalMusemns Committees. 

Also the members of the 
Legislature who signed the 
Bethnal Green Memorial. 


(By order) “P. Lf, Neve Foster, 
Secretary .” 


SPENCER’S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY 


Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups of Sociological Facts. 
Classified and arranged by Herbert Spencer. No. I. 
—English; compiled and abstracted by James Collier. 
(London : Williams & Norgate.) 


N OT long since, an announcement appeared in 
Nature of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s plan of pub¬ 
lishing, not a complete and finished treatise on Socio- 
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logy, but a collection of classified materials for the use 
of students and investigators. The origin of this impor¬ 
tant work is explained in the following extract from the 
preface to Part I., which has now appeared. 

“ In preparation for the Principles of Sociology, re¬ 
quiring as bases of induction large accumulations of 
data, fitly arranged for comparison, I, some five years 
ago, commenced by proxy the collection and organisa¬ 
tion of facts presented by societies of different types, past 
and present : being fortunate enough to secure the 
services of gentlemen competent to carry on the process 
in the way I wished. Though this classified compilation 
of materials was entered upon solely to facilitate my own 
work ; yet, after having brought the mode of classifica¬ 
tion to a satisfactory form, and after having had some of 
the tables filled up, I decided to have the undertaking 
executed with a view to publication : the facts collected 
and arranged for easy reference and convenient study of 
their relations, being so presented, apart from hypotheses, 
as to aid all students of Social Science in testing such 
conclusions as they have drawn, and in drawing others.” 

An objection to this scheme, which struck most who 
noticed its announcement, was that materials thus 
arranged would form a patch-work of dead scraps, rather 
than an organic whole. The specimen which was first 
circulated, relating to one of the barbaric grades of 
culture, confirmed this unfavourable expectation. Now, 
however, that a section of the actual work has been pub¬ 
lished, it is evident that the scheme can be made to 
carry an interest of its own, and even to serve an educa¬ 
tional purpose. This first section is a methodical summary 
of the development of England, intellectual and moral, 
from the beginning of its history in Crcsar’s time, to about 
a.d. 1850. At the first glance, it suggests a question 
which may disconcert not a few of the lecturers and 
tutors engaged in training students in history' at our 
Universities. This question is, whether the ethnological 
record of national life ought any longer to bs treated as 
subordinate to the political record of the succession of 
rulers and the struggles for supremacy of ruling families, 
or whether the condition of society at its successive 
periods is for the future to be considered as the main 
subject, only marked out chronologically by reigns, 
battles, and treaties. This question has, it is true, been 
already raised. It is, in fact, the issue between historical 
chronicle and the philosophy of history as rival subjects 
of study. But Mr. Spencer’s work brings it more clearly 
and practically into view than any previous one, as will 
be seen from the following outline of his scheme. It con¬ 
sists of two parts. 

The first part is a series of tables, arranged in thirty to 
thirty-five columns, each with a heading of some depart¬ 
ment of social life or history, which again are combined 
into groups. Thus the group of columns relating to the 
structure of society takes in political, ecclesiastical, and 
ceremonial departments, under which again we find 
separately given the laws of marriage and inheritance, the 
regulation of tribes and castes, the military and ecclesias¬ 
tical organisation, and the ceremonies and customs of 
daily life. Next, the group of columns devoted to the 
functions of society, regulative and operative, contains 
particulars of the morals, religion, and knowledge of each 
age, the state o language, and the details of industry, 


commerce, habitations, food, clothing, and artistic pro¬ 
ducts. Three special columns at the beginning, middle, 
and end of this long colonnade, contain the skeleton of 
ordinary history : namely, the principal dates, names of 
rulers, and political events. Thus, by glancing across 
any one of the huge double pages, we see the whole 
condition of England at any selected period. Thus, in 
the century after the Norman Conquest, the influence of 
the invaders is observed in the growth of architecture, paint¬ 
ing, music, poetry, the introduction of new food and more 
luxurious living, the importation of canonical law and of 
mathematics from the East, and so on through all the 
manifold elements which made up the life of noble and 
villain in our land. If the page be turned to the 16th cen¬ 
tury, the picture of English life is not less distinct. The 
scholastic philosophy is dying out, men’s minds are newly 
set to work by the classical revival, by voyages into new 
regions, the growth of mercantile adventure and political 
speculation; chivalry ceases, archery declines; judicial 
torture is introduced, the “Italian” crime of poisoning 
becomes frequent; the ancient belief in witchcraft and 
pervading demons holds its ground, as do the miracle- 
plays and local festivals; but a highway act is passed, 
new roads are being made, the new houses have chimneys, 
their furniture and fare become more luxurious ; the 
power of the old feudal families is destroyed, the Star- 
Chamber is new-modelled ; church-fasts are still observed 
under pain of imprisonment, and high offices of state are 
still in the hands of churchmen, but among the signs of 
momentous change come the dissolution of monasteries, 
and the distinct appearance of a sect of Protestants. Thus 
the tabulated record goes on till it ends near the present 
day, among such items as Trades’-Unions, Divorce 
Courts, the Manchester School, County Courts, Free 
Thought, Railways, Rifled Cannon, Prrc-Raphaelitism, 
Chartism, Papal Aggression, and the crowding events of 
modern manufacture and science. 

It is by following the several columns downwards, that 
the principle of Evolution, the real key to Mr. Spencer’s 
scheme, is brought out into the broadest light. It seems 
most strange, however, that he should not have placed in 
its proper niche the evidence of pre-historic archaeology. 
Mr. Spencer can hardly doubt that the stone implements 
found in England prove the existence of one, or probably 
two, stone-age populations before the Kelts, who, under 
the name of Ancient Britons, begin his series. If he ac¬ 
knowledges this, why should a first link so important in 
his chain of evolution have been dropped ? Otherwise 
the chain is carefully stretched out so as to display it 
from end to end. In many matters simple and direct 
progress is the rule. From the Ancient Briton’s bow with 
its bronze-tipped arrows, to the cross-bow, the matchlock- 
gun, and thence through successive stages to the rifled 
breech-loader; from the rude arithmetic before the intro¬ 
duction of the “Arabic” numerals, through the long series 
of importations and discoveries which led to the infini¬ 
tesimal calculus in its highest modern development; from 
the early English astronomy, where there was still a 
solid firmament studded with stars, and revolving on the 
poles about the central earth, to the period when the per¬ 
turbations of planets are calculated on the theory of gravi¬ 
tation, and the constitution of the fixed stars examined 
by the spectroscope—these are among the multitude 
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of cases illustrating the development of culture in its 
straightforward course. Harder problems come before 
us, where we see some institution arise, flourish, and 
decline within a limited period, as though resulting from 
a temporary combination of social forces, or answering 
only a temporary purpose in civilisation. 

To take an instance from Mr. Spencer’s Table, English 
history has seen the judicial duel brought in at the 
Conquest, flourishing for centuries, declining for centuries 
more, till its last formal relic was abolished in 1820. 
Again, in the Old English period, marriage appears as a 
purely civil contract, on the basis of purchase of the 
wife; then with Christianity comes in the religious 
sanction, which by 1076 had become so absolute that 
secular marriages were prohibited : with a strong turn of 
the tide of public opinion, the English Marriage Act of 
1653 treated marriage as a civil contract, to be solemnised 
before a justice of the peace ; till after a series of actions 
and re-actions, in our own day the civil and ecclesiastical 
solemnisation stand on an equal footing before the law. 
Closely similar has been the course of English society 
on the larger question of a National Church, which, soon 
after the introduction of Christianity, claimed an all but 
absolute conformity throughout the nation, practically 
maintained the claim for ages, and then was forced back 
to toleration, which has at last left it with a supremacy 
little more than nominal. This is not the place to discuss 
these subjects for themselves, but to show how the table 
before us, by its mere statement of classified events in 
chronological order, must force even the unwilling student 
to recognise processes of evolution in every department of 
social life. The writer of the present notice once asked 
an eminent English historian, a scholar to whom the 
records of mediaeval politics are as familiar as our daily 
newspaper is to us, whether he believed in the existence 
of what is called the philosophy of history. The historian 
avowed his profound distrust of, and almost disbelief in, 
any such philosophy. Now it may seem a simple matter 
to have tabulated the main phenomena of English social 
and political history in parallel columns, as Mr. Collier has 
here done under Mr. Spencer’s direction, but his tables 
are a sufficient answer to all disbelievers in the possibility 
of a science of history. Where the chronicle of individual 
lives often perplexes and mystifies the scholar, the gene¬ 
ralisation of social principles from the chronicler’s mate¬ 
rials shows an order of human affairs where cause and 
effect take their inevitable course, as in Physics or 
Biology. 

It may be objected, however, that summing up com¬ 
plex events in short headings, and arranging these in 
columns, is a rough and ready method often leading to 
erroneous inferences, and even liable to gross error. It 
is evidently in order to guard against this that Mr. 
Spencer follows the first part of his scheme by a second. 
Here, under their proper headings, the passages from 
standard authorities which vouch for the brief statements 
in the tables are given in full, and with references. This 
part of the work, much the largest in extent, is thus an 
elaborate historical commonplace-book, containing some 
thousands of selected quotations. Mr, Collier is on the 
whole to be congratulated on the completeness of his 
reading, and the discrimination with which he has chosen 
his passages. So much information, encumbered with so 


little rubbish, has never before been brought to bear on 
the development of English institutions. There is hardly 
a living student but will gain something by looking 
through the compilation which relates to his own special 
subject, whether this be law or morals, education or 
theology, the division of labour or the rise of modern 
scientific ideas. Of course it is very far from perfect. 
There are some actual blunders ; a weak authority is 
often taken where a strong one was to be had ; small 
matters are often put in, and large ones left out; the want 
of notes leaves no opportunity of correcting an author’s 
half-true statement. Thus under the heading of Acces¬ 
sory Institutions, there is a good account of the Royal 
Institution and the Pharmaceutical Society, and a men¬ 
tion of the Russell Institution and the Swedenborg 
Society, but not a word of the Royal Society. An extract 
from the Pictorial History of England ascribes the 
system of Sunday Schools to Mr, Robert Raikes, of the 
Gloucester Journal, about 1780, whereas their real in¬ 
ventor, Jonas Hanway, flourished at an earlier date. 
Again, under the heading of Religious Ideas and Super¬ 
stitions, various slips are to be noticed. It was natural 
enough that, years ago, Brand should, in his Antiquities, 
have considered the country rite of throwing toast to the 
apple-trees to secure a fruitful year as being a “ relic of the 
heathen sacrifice to Pomona;” but a modern reader 
quoting him, should never in Brand’s old-fashioned way 
have dragged in a Roman deity to account for a genuine 
English superstition. Just below this is the following 
sentence in brackets, and without an author’s name :— 
“ The resistance of tides in the Wash caused by their 
meeting with the ebb-waters is called the /Egar—one of 
the gods of the Scandinavian mythology.” This statement 
is misleading, and not the less so for having a real ety¬ 
mology hidden behind it. Our English word eagre, sig¬ 
nifying the “bore" of an estuary, is Anglo-Saxon eagor, 
the sea, and its use merely asserts the plain fact that the 
sea runs up the channel. It is true that there is a corre¬ 
sponding old Norse word cegir, the sea, and that this in 
Scandinavian mythology becomes the personal name of 
CEgir, the Sea-god. But it does not follow that our 
eastern counties’ word had ever any such mytho¬ 
logical notion attached to it. These happen to be the 
first weak points which struck the writer in glancing over 
a page or two in quest of errors. It is needless to con¬ 
tinue this critical process on a professed book of extracts ; 
enough has been done to show that the proper use of such 
a work as the present is not so much to furnish the scholar 
with complete second-hand ideas, as to indicate how the 
ideas lie and where they may be obtained first-hand. 

Mr. Spencer, out of the.evidence amassed by the 
readers collecting facts under his direction, might have 
made an admirable treatise of the usual kind on the 
History of English Civilisation. No doubt, however, 
for years to come lectures will be delivered and articles 
written full of suggestive facts in the history of culture, 
which the initiated will recognise as borrowed from the 
unwieldy pages of this present atlas-like compilation. 
In the meantime, we may hope that Mr. Spencer’s 
scheme may be carried out through the whole range of 
savage and civilised life, and that his tables of develop¬ 
ment of culture (printed on one side of the paper as if in 
anticipation of such use), may be set up like maps on the 
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walls of class-rooms. They are certainly to be compared 
with maps for the range and precision and correlation of 
parts with which they show their contents at a glance. 

E. B. Tylor 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Aus der Vreeit. Bilder aus der Schopfungsgeschichte, 
von Prof, Dr. Karl A. Zittel, in Miinchen. Mit 78 Halz- 
schnitten. (Miinchen : Rudolph Oldenbourg, 1871-2.) 
This is one of a series of popular works on Science 
entitled “Die Naturkriifte,” that are being published 
at intervals by Herr Oldenbourg, of Munich. Prof 
Zittel, in his preface to the present work, speaks of 
the vast influence which popular scientific litera¬ 
ture is calculated to have upon the entire development 
of a people, and therefore insists on the great im¬ 
portance of diffusing, in an intelligible manner, among 
the people thoroughly correct notions of every science, in¬ 
stead of mincing down scientific truths until they lose all 
that is characteristic or informing. It is, perhaps, of far 
more importance that scientific books meant for the 
people should be as absolutely correct and as far ad¬ 
vanced as it is possible to be, than those intended for 
scientific men themselves. The latter can discover and 
reject the false or imperfect ; the former in their ignor¬ 
ance accept what is written as the truth, and the injury 
thus done is often serious in its consequences and may 
take a generation or longer to remedy. Popular scientific 
works, like school text-books of science, ought to be 
written only by those who are thoroughly masters of their 
subjects. The book before us seems to us to be in this 
respect satisfactory. In a series of chapters, each 
corresponding mainly with one of the great geological 
periods, the author endeavours to present a series of 
pictures of the gradual development of our earth, mainly 
with reference to the life which it supports. He seems to 
know his subject well in all its aspects, and presents in an 
interesting and intelligible way the latest results of geolo¬ 
gical research, with the conclusions derived therefrom by 
the most advanced thinkers. The illustrations are very 
good, and the work as a whole is a good specimen of a 
popular scientific treatise. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsiblefor opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. A'o notice is taken oj anonymous 
communications. ] 

Remarkable Phenomena 

It may be within the memory of some of your readers that 
between the rsth and 20th August, 1S6S, a succession of waves 
reached Sydney, and were recorded by the self-registering tide- 
gauge. The average interval between the waves was about 25 
minutes, and the greatest oscillation 34 inches, measuring from 
the crest of one wave to the hollow of the next. It was thought 
at the time that they were earthquake phenomena. 

A similar visitation has just reached us, bat it was not so 
marked in its character. The self-registering tide-gauge shows 
that the disturbance began during the afternoon of the 13th, and 
attained its maximum between 1 a.m. and 4 a.m. of the 17th, 
the greatest oscillation, amounting to 5 inches, occurred between 
3.15 A.M. and 3.33 A M. o! the 17th, the average interval of the 
waves at this time was 25 minutes, but the average of 20 between 
S p.m. and 5.30 a.m. was 2S minutes. The waves cannot be 
traced beyond the iSth. 

On the afternoon of the l6:h we had a thunderstorm, during 
which the barometer was very unsteady, and the barograph 
sheets show some peculiar curves; strange to say, the average 


interval of the 5 most conspicuous of the barometer curves or 
waves between 5.40 P.M. and 7.30 p.m. is 25 minutes ; the largest 
oscillation was o'045 in. of mercury, equal to about 6 inches of 
water. Just before daylight on the morning of the 17th several 
fine meteors were seen to N.E., but the observer who reported 
them to me did not make notes of particulars. At Newcastle, 
which is a port 60 miles north of Sydney, I have another self- 
registering tide-gauge, which recorded a disturbance similar to 
the Sydney one ; it began on the afternoon of the rsth and was 
greatest between 8 p.m. of 16th and 7 a.m. of 17th ; the greatest 
oscillation, 9 inches, occurred between 12.r 5 A.M. and 
12.30 A.M. of 17th, and the average interval of all the waves 
from 8 P.M. to 5.3 A.M. of 17th, amongst which are several that 
only occupied 5 minutes, and look like double oscillations, is 20 
minutes. 

Struck by the circumstances that both sets ol waves, though 
separated by an interval of 5 years, occurred in August, I deter¬ 
mined to examine all the tide-gauge sheets since 1S66, when the 
instrument was set up, and was surprised to find a repetition of 
it every year, the amounts were too small individually to attract 
notice, but are nevertheless unmistakable, the periods are as 
follows : — 


IS66 

August 

gtli to loth, and again 15th to 21st. 

1867 

II 

5th ,, 13th, very marked from 9 A.M tomidnight 
of 12th. 

1868 

i» 

15th „ 20th, remarkable (see beginning of this 
letter). 

1869 

»» 

nth,, 17th. 

1870 

>» 

12 th „ 22nd, marked from 5 F. M. of 17th to 4 P. M. 
of 18th. 

1871 

»t 

gth „ 10th and 20th to 21st. 

1872 


10th „ 13th. 

•873 

11 

15th ,, iSth, as recorded in this letter. 


It is not easy to believe that earthquake phenomena will recur 
with such regularity, and we must seek another cause depending 
it would seem on the earth’s annual motion, and to a certain ex¬ 
tent affecting air and ocean alike. 

It would be premature to express a decided opinion without 
further investigation, which I have not had time to make yet, but it 
seems very probable that the August meteor stream through or near 
which the earth passes about loth August may be the cause. It 
will be observed that even in the few observations given above 
there are indications of a five-year period ; for the double dis¬ 
turbance of l866,is reproduced in 1S71, and the great disturbance 
of 186S is followed by a similar one in 1873. 

Sydney Observatory, Aug. 23 H. C. Russell 


Periodicity of Rainfall 


I do not altogether agree with Governor Rawson when lie 
says, in his interesting letter in Nature, vol. viii. p, 245, that 
“the experience of Barbados is opposed to the theory broached by 
Mr. Meldrum and Mr. J. N. Lockyer.” On the contrary, I rather 
think that Mr. Rawson’s figures support the theory. lie lias 
taken 1S46 and 1S71 as middle maxima years (in my first paper 
I also took 1848), whereas 1S49 and 1872 are probably more 
correct. Making this slight alteration, we get, according to 
Mr. Rawson’s statistics : — 

Years. Rain. Sums. 

In. In. 


1 1S43 

. 45*31 ) 

1 1844 

. 74'45 ( 

( 1S45 

. 43'9 1 ) 

( 1S4S 

. 6377) 

' 1849 

. 5277) 

( 1830 

. O7-88 J 

( 1855 

- . - 77*3* ) 

] 1S56 

. 48 - 49 ( 

(1857 

. 60-90 ] 


163-67 


184-42 


186-70 
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